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L PRO JECT SUMMARY. 


This effort sought to exploit advanced single crystal tungsten-tantalum alloy 
material for fabrication of a high strength, high temperature arcject anode. The use of this 
material is expected to result in improved strength, temperature resistance and lifetime 
compared to state of the art polycrystalline alloys. 

In addition, the use of high electrical and thermal conductivity carbon-carbon 
composites was considered, and is believed to be a feasible approach. Highly conductive 
carbon-carbon composite anode capability represents enabling technology for rotating-arc 
designs derived from the Russian Scientific Research Institute of Thermal Processes 
(NIITP) because of high heat fluxes at the anode surface. However, for US designs the 
anode heat flux is much smaller, and thus the benefits are not as great as in the case of 
NIITP-derived designs. Still, it does appear that the tensile properities of carbon-carbon 
can be even better than those of single crystal tungsten alloys, especially when nearly- 
singl e-crystal fibers such as Vapor Grown Carbon Fiber (VGCF) are used. Composites 
fabricated from such materials must be coated with a refractory carbide coating in order to 
ensure compatibility with high temperature hydrogen. 

Fabrication of tungsten alloy single crystals in the sizes required for fabrication of 
an arcjet anode has been shown to be feasible. Test data indicate that the material can be 
expected to be at least the equal of W-Re-HfC polyciystalline alloy in terms of its tensile 
properties, and possibly superior. 

We are also informed by our colleagues at Scientific Production Association Luch 
(NPO Luch) that it is possible to use Russian technology to fabricate polycrystalline W- 
Re-HfC or other high strength alloys if desired. This is important because existing engines 
must rely on previously accumulated stocks of these materials, and a fabrication capability 
for future requirements is not assured. 
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II. INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 


Perspectives from the Scientific Research Institute of Thermal Processes (NIITP) 
indicate that arcjet thrusters are of special interest among electric propulsion engines 
because they are perceived to be a credible near-term method to achieve high specific 
impulse propulsion systems. NIITP perspectives are summarized in reference 1 and are 
updated here. 

Having smaller specific impulse (I sp ) than electromagnetic and ion thrusters, arcjets 
provide a rather high absolute thrust level. For this reason arcjet thrusters are particularly 
attractive for solving a number of space technology problems, especially for such 
applications as orbit transfer of spacecraft having electric power sources. 

Among their deficiencies are limited specific impulse, which is mainly due to the 
thermodynamic nonequilibrium nozzle exhaust and thruster limited lifetime related to 
electrode erosion and distortion in the arc discharge region. 

The majority of efforts on advanced arcjets are focused on thrusters of low to 
moderate power (less than 80 kW). Although the arcjet itself scales favorably to even 
higher power levels, this is perceived to be not necessary in view of the status of power 
supply technology. Even with the advent of thermionic nuclear power systems, it is likely 
that most satellites will be limited to several kilowatts, at least for the next several years. 
This is adequate for applications such as drag makeup, attitude correction and 
maneuvering. 

Accordingly, it is reasonable to assume that few-kilowatt or lower arcjets based on 
working fluids such as hydrazine or ammonia, are likely to represent the state of the art for 
the near term. 

Future development efforts may emphasize higher performance working fluids 
such as liquid hydrogen. For the very far term, it is possible to consider megawatt-level 
electric propulsion devices. Such devices can be tested experimentally, though spacecraft 
power supply technology limitations prevent their utilization in space at present. 

At any rate, as the thruster size is scaled to several megawatts, a reduction of 
losses relating to nonequilibrium nozzle flow may be expected, as compared to the 
previously mentioned low power thrusters. Calculated loss reductions can be observed in 
Figure 2.1. For example, scaling from 30-50 kW to the 5-7 MW level (nozzle length 0.5 
m) causes the specific impulse to be augmented by about 160 s, making it possible to 
obtain 1900 s I sp at the thruster chamber temperature of 6000 K. 

Calculations have been made for a thruster chamber temperature of 6000 K and for 
a thermodynamic equilibrium state at this temperature. One dimensional nozzle reacting 
gas flow has been calculated. Most of the chemical reaction rate constants for dissociation 
and recombination were taken from the work of Kondratiev. 3 The method of rigid 
systems of ordinary differential equations offered by Gir has been used, implemented in the 
program developed at the Institute of Applied Mechanics. 4 

For the problems of interest, thruster specific impulse nears an asymptotic limit 
when the nozzle outlet to nozzle throat area ratio is more than 500 to 600, for a nozzle 
length of about 0.5 m. An additional nozzle length increase up to 1.5 m provides further 
specific impulse augmentation of about 70 s. The same gain can be obtained without 
nozzle length extension but by changing the nozzle profile so as to provide the initial 
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supersonic nozzle part with a more smooth profile with smaller temperature and pressure 
gradients. Potential gains in I sp are shown in Figure 2. 1 . The results show that a nozzle 
contour should be specially profiled to provide hydrogen or other propellant 
recombination reactions. 



10 100 1000 
Nozzle Area Divided by Throat Area, Dimensionless 

Figure 2.1. Hydrogen Thruster Specific Impulse Versus Nozzle Area Ratio for Various 
Arcjet Configurations. 

The increase of the arcjet thruster chamber temperature results, naturally, in a 
specific impulse increase (see Figure 2.2). However, the efficiency of conversion of gas 
enthalpy in the thruster chamber into kinetic energy (thrust efficiency r\) is significantly 
decreased, reaching a value of 0.56 at a chamber temperature of 6000 K (r| is the ratio of 
the nozzle outlet kinetic energy to total gas enthalpy in the thruster chamber). 
Eschenroeder showed that some thruster specific impulse increase could be achieved with 
1% carbon addition to hydrogen at the chamber temperature of 4500 K and at some 
(purposely increased) values of reaction rate constants. 5 During a discussion of this work 
Eugden suggested that probably the reaction 

NO + H + M -» HNO + M 

HNO + H — » H 2 +NO 
could have a strong catalytic effect. 
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Preliminary calculations for a chamber temperature of 6000 K, pressure 1 Mpa 
with 1% N and 1% 0 2 addition to hydrogen did not give the expected result. The 
reactions system and speed constant values used in these calculations were taken from 
Sheshadri. 6 


Specific Impulse, sec 



Figure 2. 2. a Calculated Specific Impulse as a Function of Effective Chamber Temperature 
for a Nozzle Area Ratio Between 500 and 600; P = 1 MPa. 
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3000 4000 5000 6000 

Chamber Temperature, K 

Figure 2.2.b Calculated Efficiency as a Function of Effective Chamber Temperature for a 
Nozzle Area Ratio Between 500 and 600; P = 1 MPa. 

The effect of hydrogen recombination via reactions such as H + H + H— » H 2 + M 
rate constant should be considered in additional detail. As it has been already mentioned, 
the value of the reaction rate constants were taken from the work of Kondratiev were 
used to evaluate the case when the third particle was atomic hydrogen (H). 3 Similar 
results were obtained when using the reaction rate constant of Bashkin. 7 

However, for the case in which the third particle is assumed to be molecular 
hydrogen, the hydrogen recombination rate constants lead to much smaller specific 
impulse valises: 1700 instead of 1900 seconds (for T chamber = 6000 K). This once again 
emphasizes the degree of theoretical analysis reliability and the importance of its 
experimental verification. 

Other propellants instead of hydrogen are likewise of interest. In particular 
ammonia and helium have some good performance qualities. The results of calculations 
showed (see Figure 2.3) that when employing these gases 800-900 s specific impulse 
could be expected as the thruster chamber temperature T = 6000 K. 
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Specific Impulse, sec 



Nozzle Area Ratio, Dimensionless 

Figure 2. 3. a Thruster Specific Impulse Versus Nozzle Area Ratio for Ammonia. 


Specific Impulse, sec 



Nozzle Area Ratio, Dimensionless 

Figure 2.3.b Thruster Specific Impulse Versus Nozzle Area Ratio for Lithium. 
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Specific Impulse, sec 



Nozzle Area Ratio, Dimensionless 

Figure 2.3.c Thruster Specific Impulse Versus Nozzle Area Ratio for Helium. 


Electrode Lifetime Issues 

As far as electrodes lifetime is concerned, a great deal experience has been gained 
while working with arcjet plasmatrons, since the working process of discharge chambers 
of which has much in common with those of arcjet thrusters. In this regard, arcjet 
plasmatrons have successfully demonstrated satisfactory performance while generating 
high temperature flows of hydrogen and other propellants. 

Pustogarov reported the results of experimental investigations on performance of a 
coaxial plasmatron with a butt-end cathode fabricated from W-La. 8 The cathode diameter 
was 7-100 mm, the anode diameter was 20-74 mm. The magnetic field solenoid induction 
changed within 0.06 to 0.1 T. 

The plasmatron thermocathode lifetime investigation results are given in Table 2.1. 


Table 2.1. Plasmatron Cathode Lifetime Results. 


Current I 
kA 

Pressure P 
bar 

Cathode dia.,d c , 
cm 

Run time, t, 
min 

Cathode 
erosion G, g/K 

0.2 

4 

1.0 

4 

4.2 x 10- 6 

0.3 

4 

1.0 

4 

3.8 x 10- 6 

0.5 

4 

0.1 

4 

1.0 x 10- 5 

0.7 

4 

0.1 

4 

1.1 x 10- 5 

0.95 

4 

0.1 

4 

6.2 x 10 -4 

0.35 

1 

1.0 

4 

1.7 x 10- 7 

0.35 

4 

1.0 

4 

3.8 x lO* 

0.35 

7 

1.0 

4 

1.9 x 10- 5 

0.35 

13 

1.0 

4 

4.0 x 10- 5 
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The total current distribution among several electrodes was used to increase the 
thermocathode lifetime. The results of plasmatron experimental investigations are 
available, where the thermocathode consists of eight electrodes fabricated from W-La 
alloy. 

The plasmatron incorporates an additional stage where the propellant is heated. 
This propellant is intended to be used for preheating the thermocathode electrodes of the 
primary stage before its switch-on. 

Thermocathode preheating up to the temperature corresponding to thermionic 
emission provides the uniform total discharge current distribution among several 
electrodes (cathodes) with arc diffusion localization. It delays the onset of erosion of the 
electrodes and decreases the cathode erosion rate significantly. 

The plasmatron was tested using helium as propellant. The erosion of eight 
electrode thermocathodes was determined experimentally as G = 2 x 10* 8 g/K. 

Induced Magnetic Fields as a Means of Decreasing Erosion 

Efforts at NIITP have shown that electrode erosion can be substantially decreased 
by applying an induced magnetic field. 9 This results in a high volt-ampere ratio for the 
discharge (i.e., the effective plasma resistance is lowered) and hence increases the relative 
power input to the propellant flow. This in turn makes it possible to obtain high rotation 
speeds of discharge near the electrode zones and to increase significantly the electrode 
lifetime due to the rotational zones displacement. 

NIITP tests reportedly have shown that erosion could be decreased up to lO 7 g/K, 
and the cathode lifetime could be brought up to 10,000-20,000 hours, which finally 
indicates the feasibility of creating a new generation of electric thrusters. 

In this case, anode lifetime is more of an issue than the cathode lifetime. Of 
particular importance is minimizing the thermal spiking which occurs as the arc rotates 
along the surface of the anode. 


Temperature, K 



Time, msec 

Figure 2.4. Conceptual Illustration of Thermal Cycling Experienced on a Spot on an 
Arcjet Anode Subjected to a Rotating Arc. 
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The differential equation describing time variant heat conduction is 

a 2 T _ 1 dT 
dx 2 a a 

where T is the temperature (K), x is the spatial coordinate (cm), and thermal diffusivity a 
is given by 

k 

a = — 

pc 

where in turn k is the thermal conductivity (W/cmK), p is the density (g/cm 3 ), and c is the 
specific heat (J/gK). 

Solutions to the time-dependent thermal conduction equation can be obtained 
using straightforward numerical modeling techniques. The boundary conditions which 
need to be applied will modeling the heating of the anode via electron bombardment, 
radiative and convective heat transfer between the anode wall and gas; and so on. 

However, it is not necessary to completely solve this equation. The general 
character of the cooling of the anode will be an exponential function of thermal diffusivity: 

T = Aexp (_Bat) 

where A and B are determined by the boundary conditions. The key observation is that 
the cooling of the anode will be controlled by the thermal diffusivity; the higher the 
thermal diffusivity, the cooler the anode and the higher the heat flux which can be 
accommodated. 

For this reason, efforts at NIITP have concentrated on copper anodes for this 
purpose, even though the copper melting point is only 1356 K. At 1000 K, the thermal 
conductivity of copper is 3.48 W/cmK, density 8.9 g/cm 3 , and heat capacity of 0.38 J/gK. 
Thus the thermal diffusivity of hot copper is equal to 1.03 cm 2 /sec. 

For carbon/carbon composites, the heat capacity is 0.709 W/mK, thermal 
conductivity of 8 W/cmK and density 2.0 G/cm 3 , leading to a thermal diffusivity of 5.6 
cm 2 /sec. This is high enough to solve the thermal spiking problem. Moreover, carbon- 
carbon remains strong at high temperature. The limiting factor will be the effectiveness of 
refractory carbide coatings in protecting the anode from attack by hydrogen. 

US Perspectives on NIITP Concept 

In the US and in other western nations over the past ten years, excellent progress 
has been made on improving cathode lifetime via improved thermal design of the cathode. 
Lifetimes comparable to or even in excess of the NIITP claims appear to be within the 
state of the art. Thus, the motivation for adopting a rotating arc design appears to be less 
obvious, unless additional performance advantages can be indicated. Thus far, the US 
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community has not been made aware of performance advantages using this approach 
which can not be obtained through an alternate, less radical approach. 

For this reason, emphasis in this effort was shifted towards the consideration of 
refractory metals for arcjet electrode materials. Single crystal tungsten alloys may be 
superior to polycrystalline alloys especially as far as the development of a long-lived anode 
is concerned. 
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m. REFRACTORY METALS FOR ARCJET ANODE APPLICATIONS 


W-4Ta is one of the strongest materials in the world. CIS data shows that its creep 
strength surpasses W-Re-Hf-C polycrystalline material which was selected for study in 
several US efforts on high creep strength materials. 

The advantages of single crystal refractory metal alloys can be observed from 
Tables 3-1 and 3-2, and Figures 3.1 through 3.4. Material compatibility, resistance to 
diffusion of carbon, and high creep resistance are the primary attractive properties of these 
alloys for thermionic emitter claddings. 

Molybdenum single crystal alloys also exhibit much more impressive tensile 
properties at high temperatures than polycrystalline alloys. However, the molybdenum 
series does not exhibit the same high temperature tensile strength and creep resistance as 
the tungsten series. 

Figure 2.2 illustrates the creep rate of several refractory metal materials at 1923 K. 
It is worth pointing out that some tungsten alloys, notably W-Re-HfC exhibit excellent 
mechanical properties, though W-4Ta is claimed to be slightly superior. 

The results of accelerated creep testing are shown in Figure 2.3 for W-4Ta single 
crystal alloy and several other high creep strength materials developed in the US. The 
results show that W-4Ta offers superior characteristics to other materials. 


Table 3-1 Some Properties of Molybdenum Single Crystal Alloys 


Properties 

Temperature 

293 K 

1723 K 

1923 K 

2273 K 

Thermal 

Conductivity, W/mK 

120-160 

90-105 



Electrical Resistivity, 
pQ cm 

5-0-7. 0 


54-70 


Ultimate Tensile 
Strength, MPa 

450-600 

25-200 


10-120 

Steady-State Creep 
@10 MPa, %/hr 


1.6 x IQ' 4 

1.6 x 10’ 3 



Table 3-2 Some Properties of Tungsten Single Crystal Alloys 


Properties 

Temperature 

293 K 

1723 K 

1923 K 

2273 K 

Thermal 

Conductivity, W/mK 

100-130 

90-110 



Electrical Resistivity, 
pQ cm 

5-0-8. 5 


54-70 


Ultimate Tensile 
Strength, MPa 

1000-1500 

50-200 


15-150 

Steady-State Creep 
@10 MPa, %/hr 



<10-3 
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10 100 
Stress, MPA 

Figure 3.1 Creep Rate of Various Refractory Polycrystalline Alloys (PCA) and Single 
Crystal Alloys (SCA). 
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Strain, % 



Time, hours 

Figure 3.2. Strain vs Time at 1923 K for Various Materials 

Figure 3.3 shows the 10‘6 strain per second creep strength of several creep 
resistant materials. 
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Stress, MPA 



Temperature, K 

Fig. 3.3 10'6/sec Creep Strength for Various Materials 

Joining of single crystal refractory metal components is a complex process. 
Normal welding techniques can not be used without destroying the single crystal aspect of 
the metal. Zone refining can be used to make virtually undetectable joints between two 
pieces of the same material. However, it is extremely important to align the two pieces 
perfectly, otherwise defects result. 

For this purpose, x-ray diffraction photographs must be used to make a precise 
alignment prior to zone refining. 

We do not have access to protocols describing the procedures to be followed for 
making joints in the materials using this technique; only assurances from Luch that it can 
be done. 

ELA FABRICATION ISSUES FOR ARCJET ELECTRODES 

Because of the success of the technology for high temperature, high stress 
applications such as nuclear fuel element claddings, it makes sense to consider their use for 
other high temperature applications such as arcjet electrodes. 

The following observations may apply: 
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a. In the case of the cathode, the tip of the cathode must be kept at a very high 
temperature in order to achieve high emission current. Under these conditions, the 
melting point of the cathode is one of the key features, not necessarily the tensile 
properties per se. Accordingly, the higher strength of these alloys may be irrelevant for 
the cathode. 

b. For the anode, thermal stresses are a serious problem, and the availability of 
creep resistant materials is certainly important. Compared to pure tungsten, it is clear that 
these materials are far superior in terms of strength and creep resistance. However, the 
creep properties shown above indicate that the improvement over W-Re-HfC 
polycrystalline alloy is only an incremental one. 

c. Although Russian institutes have begun to publish data concerning the 
properties of single crystal alloys, the material data base is still relatively skimpy. Efforts 
at NASA LeRC and elsewhere are confirming and improving upon the data given to us by 
Russian technologists, but more data must be accumulated to gain confidence in the 
properties of these materials. We are led to believe that large amounts of data have been 
accumulated by Russian specialists in support of the thermionic conversion programs, but 
this must be regarded as hearsay until technical documentation is available. Of particular 
weakness is data relevant to machining these materials; for example, fracture and shear 
resistance along crystalline planes would be very helpful. Defect density and variation of 
uniform crystal orientation would likewise be helpful in evaluating the quality of individual 
ingots. 


d. We are told the two strongest candidates for high temperature, low creep 
applications are W-Ta and W-Nb. Of these two, W-Ta is said to be slightly superior. 
However, both have additives which form hydrides in reducing atmospheres. Therefore, 
hydrogen embrittlement and/or ablation must be considered as possible life-shortening 
factors for arcjet electrodes, particularly in view of the high temperatures and thermal 
cycling which are present. 

e. We are also told that W-Ta is formed using a Czochralski technique; whereas 
W-Nb is manufactured using zone refining. The W-Nb is apparently difficult to fabricate 
in large specimens; i.e., as long as 10 cm. This statement again is something more than 
hearsay, but something less than substantiated scientific fact in the absence of good solid 
data. 
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Figure 3.5. Fracture surface of single crystal shard, lOOx magnification. 
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Figure 3.6. Fracture surface of single crystal shard, 400x magnification. Crystalline 
structure is suggested in this view. 



Figure 3.7. Crystal shard, cut by diamond saw, 50x. Cutting striations can be plainly 
seen. 
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Figure 3.8. Crystal shard, cut by diamond saw, lOOx. Cutting striations can be plainly 
seen. 



Figure 3.9. Crystal shard, cut by diamond saw, 400x. Cutting striations can be plainly 
seen, but some crystalline structure is barely perceptible in the original photograph. 
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Figure 3.10. Crystal shard, showing machining marks from NPO Luch, 50x. 



Figure 3.11. Crystal shard, showing machining marks from NPO Luch, lOOx. Some 
pitting is also visible. 
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Figure 3.12. Crystal shard, showing machining marks from NPO Luch, 400x. Pitting is 
also clearly visible. 



Figure 3.13. Edge-on view; smooth surface, 50x. 
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Figure 3.14. Edge-on view, smooth surface. Crystalline structure is suggested lOOx. 



Figure 3.15. Edge-on view, 400x. Some suggestion of frozen metallic structure is 
observed in the original photograph. 
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Figure 3.16. SEM photomicrograph of fracture zone, clearly displaying crystalline layers. 
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Figure 3.18. SEM photomicrograph of Luch-machined area. Crystalline layer structure 
can also be observed. 
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Figure 3.19. SEM photomicrograph of fracture area. Crystalline planes are clearly 
observable. 



Figure 3.20. SEM Photomicrograph of fracture surface. Crystalline planes are clearly 
visible. 
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IV. CARBON COMPOSITES FOR ARCJET ELECTRODES 


A new generation of carbon composites makes it possible to consider composite 
anodes for arcjet engines. Because of the excellent high temperature tensile properties of 
carbon-carbon which can now be combined with high electrical conductivity, it is possible 
that these materials can be attractive for arcjet anodes providing that refractory carbide 
coatings such as tantalum carbide, hafnium carbide or niobium carbide, can be shown to 
have adequate resistance to attack from reducing atmospheres such as hydrazine or 
hydrogen. 

Moreover, for NIITP designs which attempt to obtain higher cathode lifetime via a 
rotating arc, carbon-carbon composites are expected to support higher current densities at 
with smaller thermal transients that the copper anodes now in use. In addition to the much 
higher temperature capability of carbon-carbon, it also has a much higher thermal 
diffusivity, and thus will minimize the effects of thermal cycling. It must be added, 
however, that US experts currently do not accept NIITP claims for enhanced cathode 
lifetime and performance through this design. 

The key to an arcjet anode with high thermal diffusivity and low electrical 
resistivity is the use of vapor grown carbon fiber (VGCF). 

Of greatest current interest is the ultra high thermal conductivity of VGCF, which 
exceeds that of any other carbon fiber. Thus VGCF reinforced carbon composites 
(VGCF/C) are attractive for use in numerous high heat flux applications. 

VGCF is produced by the decomposition of hydrogen/methane gas mixtures in a 
two step process. First is growth, which is accomplished via a catalyzed deposition 
reaction. A hydrogen-methane mixture is decomposed at around 800 C, with the aid of a 
iron or nickel-based catalyst. The catalyst, in the form of a small ball about 10 nm in 
diameter, is believed to function as a nucleation point for carbon fiber growth. As carbon 
atoms impinge upon the metal ball, it is presumed that they are very mobile. However, as 
the carbon atoms begin to impinge upon each other, they bond securely in a graphitic 
bond. Rather than forming a plane, however, the graphitic sheet wraps around itself to 
form a cylindrical sheath, as depicted very schematically in Figure 4.1 (for the sake of 
simplicity, only a few atoms are shown. Actually, the dimensions of the catalyst must be 

on the order of 10^ to 10^ carbon atoms in order to promote the formation of a cylindrical 
sheath). 

Thus, the metal catalyst acts as a sieve for pyrolytic carbon atoms, with the result 
being that carbon fibers are nucleated and grown from the catalyst particle. These fibers 
can grow up to several cm long. 

In the second stage, graphite fibers are fattened by elevating the temperature by 

some 300 °C and increasing the concentration of hydrocarbon gas. The result is that 
additional layers of pyrolytic carbon are deposited. Thus, unlike virtually all other 
graphite fibers, which have a radial geometry, VGCF fibers grow in an "onion skin" 
geometry as depicted in Figure 4.2. 
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There are several different versions of VGCF. One version is grown with the 
catalyst particles imbedded in a solid substrate. The fibers thus grow attached to the 
substrate. Depending on the orientation of the substrate surface versus gravity and the 
flow direction of the precursor gasses, the fibers can be grown in a mat, or in a short 
staple tow. This process is a batch process, although work is progressing on developing a 
continuous fiber with similar characteristics. 



a. VGCF "Onion Skin" Geometry 



b. Conventional Radial Fiber Geometry 


Figure 4.2. Illustration of Fiber Geometry 
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Figure 4.3. Electron Photomicrograph of 100 p Diameter Fiber Cross-Section 


The purity of the carbon source and the mechanics of fiber growth result in a 
highly graphitizable fiber with a unique lamellar morphology and physical properties 
approaching those of single-crystal graphite. Single fiber properties of VGCF are 
summarized in Table 4-1. 

The property which has been shown to have the greatest short-term potential for 
exploitation as an engineering material is the thermal conductivity. As shown in Table I, 
single filaments of VGCF heat treated at 3000 C exhibit an extremely high thermal 
conductivity approaching 3000 W/m-K at 150 K, and a room-temperature thermal 
conductivity of 1950 W/m-K. 1 VGCF has a unique microstructure, as shown in Fig. 1, in 
which the graphitic basal planes have a high degree of preferred orientation and are nearly 
parallel to the fiber axis. 2 As a result, VGCF is more graphitizable than ex-PAN fibers 
and pitch fibers, thus accounting for the excellent physical properties shown in Table 4-1. 
Figure 4.4 compares the thermal conductivity, as well as electrical resistivity, of VGCF to 
other carbon fibers and metals. 
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Table 4-1. Physical and Mechanical Properties of Single-Fiber VG CF. 


Property 

As-Grown 

After 
Annealing 
@ 2800 C 

Length, cm 

10' 3 - 30 

10' 3 - 30 

Diameter, cm 

10' 3 -30 

10' 3 - 30 

Density (g/cm 3 ) 

1.8 

2.0 

Tensile Modulus (GPa/Mpsi) 
lower bound 

230/33 

360/52 

upper bound 

400/58 

600/87 

Tensile Strength (GPa/Mpsi) 
lower bound 

2.2/0.31 

3.0/0.43 

upper bound 

2.7/0.39 

7.0/1. 0 

Ultimate Strain (%) 

1.5 

0.5 

Electrical Resistivity (pQcm) 

1000 

60 


Thermal Conductivity 
W/mK 


Microohm in 

3.937 39.37 393.7 


BTU/hr-ft- F 



577.8 


57.78 


5.778 


Figure 4.4. Thermal Conductivity and Electrical Resistivity for Metals and Carbon Fiber. 


VGCF/Carbon Composites 

Since their earliest development, composite materials have mostly been used for 
various structural applications. Recently, applications for composite materials in thermal 
management have emerged. 4 Thermally active composite materials meeting demanding 
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criteria for density, conductivity, and cost have been demonstrated. VGCF/C composites, 
having a density lower than aluminum and a thermal conductivity three to four times that 
of aluminum, is seen to hold significant potential for high performance thermal 
management components. Steps remaining in the exploitation of VGCF reinforced 
composites include refinement of methods for composite fabrication and the evaluation 
and optimization of thermal and mechanical properties of the composites. Towards these 
goals, effects of fiber loading, composite density, and densification method on VGCF/C 
composite properties have been studied and some results are presented below. 

The use of reinforcing fibers greatly enhances the properties of a monolithic 
material. The benefit of using higher fiber volume fractions (FV) is realized only to the 
limit where adverse effects from fiber packing occurs. The limit is determined by factors 
including packing efficiency and fiber damage. The latter is particular true when highly 
graphitic carbon fiber, normally brittle, is used. For the initial development of VGCF/C 
composites, we have investigated the effect of fiber loading and fiber brittleness on 
properties of the resulting composites . 5 6 

These preforms are then densified by the chemical vapor infiltration technique at 
about 1050 C in a gaseous mixture of about 80% CH 4 and 20 % H 2 . The densification 

time can be varied in order to obtain different final densities. 

The best thermal conductivity measurement to date is 910 W/mK at room 
temperature; however, even higher values should be possible with improved graphitization 
of the carbon matrix surrounding the fibers, given that the starting thermal conductivity of 
the fiber alone is -1950 W/mK. 

Liner Technology 

The key to successfully incorporating a carbon-carbon anode or nozzle in an arcjet 
will be to line it with a protective material. Carbon-carbon itself is chemically attacked by 
hot hydrogen, and thus there is no question that it must be protected with an inert liner. 
The liner must be able to withstand erosion over the lifetime of the thruster, and must be 
able to conduct heat and electric current. 

Two possibilities exist. The first is to use rhenium metal, which is one of the few 
refractory metals to not form a carbide at high temperature. Moreover, rhenium is 
impervious to attack by hydrogen. A small amount of carbon will diffuse through 
rhenium, which may tend to degrade its structural properties over time. This needs to be 
characterized with life testing to ensure that rhenium will be durable enough for specific 
mission requirements. 

Rhenium metal liners for rocket nozzles have been successfully demonstrated in 
the past by TRW, but not for arcjet applications. Long duration integrity of the liner is the 
predominant concern here. The largest unknown for rhenium is the effect of long term 
thermal cycling. Adherence of the liner to a carbon-carbon substrate should be verified 
under prototypic conditions. 

In order to increase the adherence of rhenium to the carbon-carbon liner, an ion 
beam injection technique could be used to form an effective bond between carbon-carbon 
and rhenium surfaces despite the fact that there is no chemical affinity between carbon and 
rhenium. Once a layer of -0.5 microns of rhenium is deposited on the surface of the 
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anode, it would then be possible to add additional thickness via chemical vapor deposition 
or a similar technique. 

Ion beam implantation techniques have come into increasingly common use in the 
past decade. Ion implantation is the process of introducing atoms of alloying elements 
into the surface layers of a solid material by accelerating the atoms to high energies (50 to 
200 kilovolts) and allowing them to strike the surface of the material. The energetic ions 
penetrate into the surface of the material to depths ranging from 0.01 to 1 micron 
depending on the energy of the ion, thereby creating a thin, mixed surface layer. 

When the ions interact with the target atoms, two forms of energy loss occur. 
These are elastic scattering, and inelastic scattering. In the latter, interaction of the ion 
with the electrons of the target material atom causes the target atom to be displaced. If 
the displaced atom receives sufficient energy, it may cause additional displacements in a 
subsequent collision cascade. These additional displacements continue until no atom in 
the cascade has sufficient energy to cause displacements, generally in the range of 25 eV. 
In the region which encompasses heavy ion cascade, (1,000 to 10,000 atoms) between 
10% and 100% of the atoms in the target may be displaced. The considerable 
rearrangement of atoms in the target is known as ballistic cascade mixing. 

Typically, chemical bonds have a strength on the order of electron volts. Because 
of the very high energy of the ion beam, extremely rigorous bonding occurs at the atomic 
level. The ions are fired into the host lattice with sufficient energy that there is no other 
possibility but for them to bond into the lattice, regardless of their chemical compatibility. 
Thus material interfaces created using this method are likely to not de-laminate. 

Indeed, this method has been used to make metallurgically "impossible" bonds 
such as copper-to-glass, copper-to-rubber or gold-to-molybdenum. Material deposited 
with ion beams does not come off with the so-called Scotch-tape test, epoxy test or any 
other method except the grinding wheel. Thus, it is very important to understand that the 
use of high energy ion accelerators is fundamentally different than CVD, plasma spraying 
or other conventional techniques. This is why we are confident that we can create 
adherent bonds where conventional methods fail. 

Since the atoms are implanted ballistically and not through thermal action, there is 
no need for the application of high temperatures. 

Furthermore, the coatings applied in this manner are in compression at ambient 
temperature, and relax as the substrate expands. Thus, the coatings are not only very thin 
and adherent, but internal stress is relieved as the substrate is heated. Thus the ability to 
withstand substantially mismatched thermal expansion coefficients, especially for the case 
in which the substrate thermal expansion coefficient is higher than the coating, is excellent. 

Graded interfaces, with maximum implanted atom concentrations at the surface of 
the implanted material can be produced with a variation of direct ion implantation termed 
ion beam mixing. In this process, a thin layer of one atomic species is deposited on the 
surface of the material to be implanted. A beam of chemically inert atoms (typically, argon 
or xenon is used) is then used to mix the overlayer into the substrate. Due to the highly 
concentrated source overlayer, ion beam mixing is not limited by sputtering effects, and 
the concentration of beam-mixed atoms on the substrate surface can approach 100 atomic 
weight percent. The concentration gradients and distribution profiles can be tailored by 
proper choice of beam mixing species, doses and energies. The absence of a 
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discontinuous interface between the mixed surface layer and the bulk material leads to 
excellent adhesion of the layer and less sensitivity to mechanical failure at elevated 
temperatures and during thermal cycling. 

Ion beam enhanced deposition uses high energy atoms to adherently bond the 
atoms of a coating to the substrate. For example, in the case of silicon nitride or boron 
nitride, silicon (or boron) would be deposited via ion beam induced sputtering. 
Simultaneously, nitrogen ions will be fired onto the substrate, combining with the boron 
and mixing the atoms at the atomic level. This is shown conceptually in Figure 4.5. For 
purposes of clarity, the numbers of atoms are greatly reduced, and a simple homogeneous 
array of atoms is depicted. 

Ion beam mixing can be used to produce layers of metallic or other materials which 
will grade continuously into the surface of the substrate. This is accomplished by first 
depositing a thin layer of material (typically less than a micron) on the surface of the 
substrate. Then an inert gas ion beam is used to bombard the surface, knocking atoms 
from the coating material into the substrate at high energies, thus causing a ballistically- 
induced physical bond. This technique is often used when relatively thick coatings are 
required, or when a graded interface is desired. That is, the concentration profile will 
smoothly change from 100% substrate to 100% coating material over a 0.5 micron depth. 
Since ion-beam mixed surface layer is a graded interface, interfacial stresses will be 
minimized during temperature cycling, and the mechanical stability of the surface layers 
will be increased, thereby eliminating cracking and spalling. The graded layer will also be 
bonded more effectively to the substrate surface since it is physically mixed into the 
composite surface. The result is an exceptionally strong bonded surface. 

This is expected to result in an excellent capability to withstand thermal cycling, 
thermal shock and to minimize the effects of thermal expansion coefficient mismatches 
within wide limits. 



Figure 4.5. Conceptual Illustration of Ion Beam Enhanced Deposition, by Which 
Dissimilar Materials can be Adherently Bonded at the Atomic Level. 
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Figure 4.6. Conceptual Drawing of Graded Interface Produced at Microscopic Level. 
The Graded Interface can be ~0.5 Microns Thick. 

Work with other dissimilar materials has shown that exception bonding can be 
produced using these techniques. An example using a rule of mixture (ROM) analysis, 
neglecting anisotropy, is given below for the example of copper on graphite, which we 
tested previously. These studies were carried out by J. M. Ting and M. L. Lake of 
Applied Sciences, Inc. 7 

The assumed interface zone consists of a graded layer and surface layer; for 
example in the copper-graphite system, the graded layer is formed by mixing copper atoms 
into a graphite specimen surface. The surface layer is pure copper. The copper 
concentration profile of such an interface zone is given in Fig. 4.7. As seen in this figure, 
the concentration of copper changes linearly from 100% at the depth of 0.5 pm to 0% at 
the depth of 4.0 pm. The pure copper layer has a thickness of 0.5 pm. To calculate the 
profile of CTE in this interface zone, the following values are assumed. In the calculation, 
the values of CTE and elastic modulus were assume to be 4 ppm/K and 27.5 GPa for 
graphite and 17 ppm/K and 110 GPa for copper. In addition, the properties of graphite 
are assumed to be isotropic. The following equation is then used to calculate CTE values 
in the interface zone: 

a gr^gr^gr + a Cu^Cu^Cu 

a = — — - — 

E V +E V 

where a, E, and V are CTE, elastic modulus, and volume fraction respectively. The 
subscripts gr and Cu designate graphite and copper respectively. Accordingly, the results 
are plotted in Fig. 4.8. As shown in this figure, by mixing copper atoms into graphite to 
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create a graded layer and depositing an additional layer of copper, the value of CTE 
changes gradually from that of graphite to that of copper. In addition to this advantage, 
through IBED processing the joining of two dissimilar materials, graphite to copper, 
becomes identical to the joining of the same material (copper to copper). 



Depth (micron) 


Figure 4.7. Graded Interface, from Rutherford Backscattering Data. 



Figure 4.8. Calculated CTE Profile, Based on RBS data 
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Evidence that the technology results in exceptional bonding between materials 
which are normally not thought to be chemically compatible is contained in the studies 
performed by Ting and Lake in the beryllium-Glidcop™ system. 7 

Bonds produced using our ion beam method have a very high thermal 
conductance— higher than can be measured. This indicates a nearly perfect joint from a 
thermal standpoint. 


Table 4-2. Thermal Conductance (W/cm^-K) of Joints 
Between C/C and Pure Cu. 


ID 

CC04HT- 

Cu 

CC09HT- 

Cu 

CCIOHT-Cu 

CC12HT-Cu 

Thermal 

Conductance 

14.42 

10.40 

11.93 

14.96 

Filler 

5003 

5003 

5003 

5012 


Table 4-3. Thermal Conductance of Joints between K-Karb™ 


and Glidcop™ Processed by Infrared Assisted Bonding Technique. 


ID 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

#7 

#8 

#9 

Conductance 

(W/cm 2 ) 

0.42 

0.21 

0.43 

0.67 

0.77 

0.43 

0.79 

0.21 

0.48 

Process 
Temp (°C) 

105 

0 

1020 

1050 

1040 

1020 

1020 

1020 

1010 

1000 


Table 4-4. Thermal Conductance of Joints Between Glidcop™ 


and Carbon/Carbon or Be Alloy Processec 

by Diffusion 

Bonding. 

ID 

CC92.14HT- 

Cul 

CC92.14HT- 

Cu3 

Be-Cul 

Be-Cu2 

Thermal 

Diflusivity 

(Wcm 2 /K) 

1.782 

2.033 

0.772 

0.774 

Thermal 

Conductance 

(W/cm 2 K) 

24.55 

38.36 

-inf 

-inf 


Refractory Carbide Liners for Carbon-Carbon 

A more straightforward approach for fabricating a liner for carbon-carbon may be 
to employ a refractory carbide liner such as tantalum carbide, niobium carbide or 
zirconium carbide. 
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Such materials were developed in the 1960s for coating nuclear rocket fuel 
elements, which were exposed to high pressure supersonic hydrogen at temperatures of 
2700 K. Thus an extensive body of data exists on the properties of these materials. 
General properties of refractory carbides are high melting point, excellent wear and 
corrosion resistance, low vapor pressure and sublimation rate, and excellent hardness. 
Electrical resistivity is typically a few times higher than that of pure refractory metal, 
which is a acceptable for high current electrode applications. 

For long exposures and thermal cycling in a hydrazine environment, probably the 
largest issue is whether the coatings can remain sufficiently crack free to prevent corrosive 
attack of the underlying carbon-carbon. Moreover, the presence of nitrogen in the 
hydrazine will probably lead to the formation of a carbonitride phase on the surface, which 
may have somewhat different properties than the pure carbide. 


Table 4-5. Summary of Properties of Refractory Carbides. 10 


Property 

TiC 

ZrC 

HfC 

NbC 

TaC 

Mol Wt 

59.91 

103.23 

190.61 

104.92 

192.89 

Density, 

g/cm 3 

4.93 

6.9 

12.6 

7.56 

14.3 

Heat of Formation, 
kJ/mol 

0.183 

0.184 

0.338 

0.14 

0.15 

Entropy 

kJ/molK 

24.2 

35.6 


37.6 

41.9 

Specific Heat, kJ/molK 

50.6 

61.0 


37.2 

36.5 

Tmdt, K 

3413 

3803 

4163 

4033 

4153 

Thermal Expansion 
Coeff, 10* K' 1 

7.74 

6.73 

6.06 

6.50 

8.29 

Thermal Cond 
@ 293 k, W/mK 

29.0 

54.7 

16.7 

38.0 

59.2 

Electrical Resistivity 
@ 293 k, pQm 

0.52 

0.50 

0.45 

0.51 

0.42 

Thermal Coeff of 
Resistivity, K' 1 

1.16 

0.95 

1.42 

0.86 

1.07 

Microhardness, 

GN/m 2 

31.4 

28.7 

28.4 

19.2 

15.7 

Modulus of Elasticity, 
10 3 kg/mm 2 

46.0 

36.5 


34.5 

29.1 


Figures 4.9 to 4.28 are taken from reference 9. They summarize the temperature- 
dependent capabilities of refractory carbide materials of interest for this project. 
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Figure 4.9. Thermal Conductivity of Tantalum Carbide. 
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Figure 4.10. Thermal Diffusivity of Tantalum Carbide. 
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Figure 4. 1 1. Thermal Linear Expansion of Tantalum Carbide. 
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Figure 4. 12. Vapor Pressure of Tantalum Carbide. 
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Figure 4.13. Electrical Resistivity of Hafnium Carbide. 
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Figure 4. 14. Specific Heat of Hafnium Carbide. 
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Figure 4. 15. Thermal Conductivity of Hafnium Carbide 
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Figure 4.16. Thermal Diffusivity of Hafnium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.17. Thermal Linear Expansion of Hafnium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.18. Electrical Resistivity of Niobium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.19. Specific Heat of Niobium Carbide. 
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Figure 4. 20. Thermal Conductivity of Niobium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.21. Thermal Linear Expansion of Niobium Carbide. 
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Temperature. 


Figure 4.22. Electrical Resistivity of Zirconium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.23. Specific Heat of Zirconium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.24. Thermal Conductivity of Zirconium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.25. Thermal Diffusivity of Zirconium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.26. Thermal Linear Expansion of Zirconium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.27. Vapor Pressure of Zirconium Carbide. 
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Figure 4.28. Electrical Resistivity of Tantalum Carbide. 
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V. INTERCHANGES WITH SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTION ORGANIZATION 
LUCH (NPO LUCH), RESEARCH CENTER ISTOK (NTTs ISTOK) AND THE 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF THERMAL PROCESSES (NHTP) 

The purpose of recounting the mechanics of our dealings with Russian entities is to 
allow our experience to benefit other US companies and institutes wishing to deal with 
Russia. 

Dealings with Russian entities relevant to the performance of this contract 
consisted of three major functions: visit of the PI, Elliot Kennel to visit Russian facilities 
to determine the potential for interactions (accomplished during the pre-proposal phase 
and hence not an expense incurred under this contract); contracting with NPO Luch and 
its associated export firm NTTs Istok; and working with Dr. Alexey Nikolayevich Ivanov 
from NIITP. 

In our original proposal we had intended to interface more strongly with NIITP 
and not with NPO Luch/NTTs Istok; however during negotiations it was decided to 
attempt to exploit the use of single crystal refractory metals, which necessitated a 
connection with NPO Luch/NTTs Istok. 

The use of foreign technologists is something which Space Exploration Associates 
has done previously and can now be considered routine. Basically, this involves getting 
permission from Russian authorities to temporarily release an individual from his normal 
job duties, and hiring the individual as a part time employee. 

Importing material (in this case, an ingot of single crystal tungsten-tantalum alloy) 
is a more involved process. Because this experience may be repeated by other NASA 
contractors, we believe that it would be useful to review the process in detail to facilitate 
the purchase of similar items in the future. 

First, the time of the initiation of our contract (25 October 1993) to the time we 
took possession of the material (18 August 1994) was nearly ten months. This despite 
the fact that we had already determined what we wanted to buy by July 1993. This long 
delay was caused by a combination of political factors on the US and Russian sides. Our 
purpose in recounting these difficulties is not to cast blame on one side or the other, but to 
recount the factors that must be satisfied for a successful, legal import of Russian materials 
to the United States. Entities wishing to do business with Russian institutes should not be 
astonished to find that the bureaucracies of the two nations are very formidable. 

We first considered whether we should have the machining done in Russia, or 
whether it should be done in the US. The machining services are less expensive in Russia, 
and furthermore the Russians obviously have more experience in machining this material 
than Americans. However, we were told that this would vastly complicate the import 
process on the US end, because the material would now be considered an aerospace 
component, subject to much tighter restrictions. We were told that it was not impossible 
to be granted a waiver, but State, Commerce, and the Bureau of Tobacco and Firearms 
would be involved. On the other hand, if the ingot were sent unmachined, it be simpler to 
declare through Customs. We elected to follow this route. 

Incidentally, our corporate experience has generally been very favorable with 
persons from the State Department, Commerce Department and Bureau of Tobacco and 
Firearms. These individuals really do want to be helpful to US companies wishing to deal 
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with foreign entities (an exception to this, early in the formation of our company, was a 
bureaucrat at the State Department who once threatened to have the fax machine in our 
office~in Cedarville Ohio-declared a foreign weapon and impounded, since it might 
conceivably receive weapon information from Russia. We never called this gentleman 
back, and so far our fax machine is continuing to operate without an import license. No 
atomic bomb or other military secrets have been revealed to us so far, either). In general, 
our experience has been that as long as we tell the government agencies in advance what 
we want to do, they are almost always very helpful to us. However, they also tell us that 
what they do not appreciate is when US companies do something first and tell them later, 
and we have attempted to comply with this reasonable request. 

At any rate, once deciding to attempt to import an ingot of W-Ta alloy, we were 
told by letter from NPO Luch/NTTs Istok that a signed contract would be required in 
order to place an order. We attempted to satisfy this requirement in early November by 
placing a signed Purchase Order together with a signed letter indicating our intent to 
purchase the item. We thought that this fulfilled the requirements on the Russian side, but 
we were mistaken. 

During a meeting with Yuri Nikolayev in Washington in December, this was made 
clear. A formal contract would issue from the Russian side for our review. This was 
transmitted to us via telefax in late January, translated and signed in February 1994. 
Obviously, the Luch people used some other contract as a model (note that on page one. 
Space Exploration Associates is referred to as “being a legal entity according to the 
legislature of Japan " ) However, we elected not to contest this or any of the other 
language of the document in the interest of saving time. From our point of view, it was 
not necessary to have such a contract, but if it was required on the Russian side, we were 
willing to sign it. Note: translation of an eight page legal contract can be extremely 
expensive for most US companies. The actual contract plus English translation is 
contained in Appendix I of this report in hopes that it may be useful to other NASA 
entities wishing to do business with Russian business entities. 

We were told that it would take four months from the time of signing the contract 
to the time of delivery of the item. In actuality it took six months. We do not know the 
reason for the long time of delivery. We doubt that there is a problem with back-orders. 
The actual time to fabricate a specimen is likewise presumed to be short. It can be 
assumed that paperwork processing is the most time consuming element in the process. 

Clearing the item through customs took one week. We had to contract with a 
broken, Schenker International of Columbus, Ohio, to extract the item from US Customs. 
The Customs fees resulted in a cost overrun of about $3000. 

Thus for companies wishing to estimate the costs of purchasing similar materials 
from Russia, we recommend that about 30% extra be added to the price. However, this 
cost should go down on repeat orders, since the procedure will become established, and so 
less preparation will be required on the part of the US contractor. 

Some individuals (who will remain anonymous here for obvious reasons) have 
pointed out that it is possible to deceive US customs by declaring a lower purchase price— 
for items less than -$1000, it is often possible to take possession directly. However, the 
Space Exploration Associates company policy must obviously be to do business fairly, 
properly and legally within the frameworks of both the US and Russian government. We 
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recommend against deceptive importing procedures, which are after all quite illegal. 
Therefore, our suggestion is that a factor of -30% additional cost for customs declarations 
and fees and paperwork processing (labor) on the US side is probably typical for raw 
materials of this sort. Finished hardware will probably be even more expensive and 
probably more difficult to obtain proper permission to import. 



Figure 5. 1 Simplified “Wiring Diagram” for Import of Russian Materials 
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As far as sponsoring the visit of Russian nationals to work as temporary hires is 
concerned, we found this to be much simpler, having had similar arrangements in the past 
with NPO Luch and other Russian and Georgian entities. 

Dr. Alexey Nikolayevich Ivanov visited Space Exploration Associates for a period 
of two months, using an H-1B visa. This is merely a question of filling out the appropriate 
forms from the US Department of Immigrations and Ohio Bureau of Employment 
Services. This was a straightforward process, and one which is recommended as an 
excellent method for supporting international exchanges in a way which is beneficial to 
both sides. 

Dr. Ivanov contributed a theoretical modeling of discharge phenomena which is 
included as Chapter VI in this report. 
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VL TIME DEPENDENT ELECTRON ENERGY DISTRIBUTION IN A 
SLIGHTLY IONIZED ATOMIC GAS 


1. Introduction 


This chapter, contributed by Dr. Alexey N. Ivanov of NIITP, analyzes the electron 
energy distribution in a plasma. This is peripherally related to the design of arcjet thrusters 
and other problems involving plasma electrical discharges. 

In many physical problems it is necessary to know the time evolution of an electron 
energy distribution function (EEDF). This reveals additional information about the 
properties of plasma generated by a beam of ionized and neutral particles. The 
characteristics of this plasma beam such as rates of plasmochemical reactions, 
conductivity, dielectric permittivity and others may vary significantly in time. 

Calculations of time dependent electron energy distribution functions have been 
fulfilled for argon and xenon plasmas. 1 Detailed numerical calculations of degradation 
spectra of electrons have been recently performed for atomic nitrogen, atomic oxygen and 
molecular nitrogen. 2 3 4 5 

These formulas describing degradation spectra of electrons for moderate energy 
(E > 200 eV) have been derived for the problem of the establishment of steady state 
conditions after initiation of an electron source, and the concomitant problem of relaxation 
phenomena. 


2. The time dependent equation of the degradation spectrum of electrons in an 
atomic gas. 


We begin by considering a uniform atomic gas with uniformly distributed isotropic 
sources of primary electrons, producing slightly ionized plasma. This situation occurs, for 
example, in fissionable gas plasmas. The initial energy of electrons E 0 is assumed to be 
less than 10 MeV when electron losses for brehmstrahlung are disregarded. The extent of 
ionization is assumed to be small so that electron-electron (e-e), electron-ion (e-i) and de- 
excitation collisions may be neglected also. 

Then the equation of degradation spectrum may be written as 6 > 7 : 


dn 

~dt 


d ( dE^l 
— n — 
3E\^ dr. 


+Q(E,t) 


( 1 ) 


where n = n(E,t) is the electric energy distribution function, — is the average energy 

dr 

deposition rate and Q(E,t) is the rate of electron production density per unit volume. 

dE 

The quantity — is a function of the energy E and has to be determined in 
dr 

advance. When E » I, where I is the atom ionization potential, the relaxation equation is 
valid, 
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( 2 ) 


— = -Nv(E)Ioi(E)Ei 

dx i 


where N is the atom density, v(E) is the velocity of electrons with energy E, GjCE) is the 
cross section of the ith process of electron-atom interactions and E; is the average energy 
lost by electrons in the ith process. 

In a wide range of energies from p 0 = 0.1 eV up to E 0 the value may be 
determined by the Monte Carlo method. 6 
dE 

The function — for helium is shown in Figure 1. The shape of this curve is 
dr 

typical for all atomic gasses. 
dE 

Thus — is an important value for further evaluation and is a function of energy E 
dr 


only: 


— =P(E) (3) 

dr 

By introducing the new notation 
f(E,t) = n(E,t)P(E) 

Equation (1) can be rewritten as 

^ + P(E)|^ = P(E)Q(E,t) (4) 

ot dE 

The analytical solution of this equation is 

f(E,t) = jQ(E',t - x(E) + x(E'))dE' + F(t - x(E)) . (5) 

E 0 

where x(E) is the solution to Equation (3) with an initial condition x(E 0 ) = 0. This 
dependence for helium is shown in Figure 2. The specific form of F(t-x(E)) must be 
determined from the initial conditions. 

3. The establishment of steady state. 

For steady state, the initial condition is f(E,0) = 0 and Equation (5) converts to: 

f(E,t)= J Q(E' , t - t(E) + t(E' ))dE' (6) 

E(T(E)-t) 

where E(x) is the inverse function of x(E). 
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Because the specific form of the source term is difficult to evaluate, we have considered 
first the high energy regime of the degradation spectrum E» I. In this case we have 
been able to ignore the contribution of secondary electrons in Q(E,t) because these 
electrons have been produced with less than 100 eV, and so 

Q(E,t) = S(E)0(t) , 

where S(E) is the density of primary electron production and 0(t) is Heaviside’s function. 
Thus the solution of Equation (1) can be written as: 

E E 

f(E,t) = J StE'^Ct-T^ + TtE'^dE'^ JS(E')dE’ , (7) 

E[x(E)-t] E[x(E)-t] 


with 


n (E.0 = -r^- JS(E')dE’ 

P ( E ) E[x(E)-t] 

When E » I, Equation (2) is valid and finally we have 

1 


n(E,t) = 


Nv(E)Ia 1 (E)E i £ 


E[x(E)-t] 

JSCE'^E' 


( 8 ) 


The establishment of steady state requires a time t ~ t(E). The steady state is 
described by 


n ss ( E » t ) = 


1 


Nv(E)Ia i (E)E i £ 


|S(E' )dE' 


( 9 ) 


This result coincides with a stationary distribution deduced from a model of continuous 
slowing of electrons. 7 ’* 

4. Relaxation of the stationary degradation spectrum 

In this case in the high energy tail of the degradation spectrum. Equation (1) can 
be simplified to 


dn 

Ifr 



( 10 ) 


Taking into account the initial condition n(E,0) = n ss (E), 
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( 11 ) 


n(E,t) 


1 

N v (E)IOi(E)Ei 


J S(E' )dE' 

E 


The typical time of relaxation of steady state in the vicinity of energy E appears to be the 
same as the time for the establishment of steady state. Evidently, this is a consequence of 
the linearity of Equation (1). 

5. Conclusions. 


The main results are as follows: 

1. The analytical solution of the time dependent equation of the degradation spectrum has 
been obtained. 

2. In the high energy tail of the degradation spectrum (E » 200 eV) we have obtained 
convenient formulae describing the establishment of steady state and the relaxation of the 
stationary degradation spectrum. 

3. It has been shown that the establishment of a stationary degradation spectrum in the 
vicinity of energy E » I requires a time t ~ t(E). The same time is needed for the 
relaxation of steady state in the high energy regime. 

4. The stationary solution of the equation of the degradation spectrum appears to 
coincide with the solution resulting from the model of continuous slowing down of 
electrons. 
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in 14 dE eV 

1U 1 dx ’ sec 



10 6 ~\ I I I T 

10' 1 10° 10 1 10 2 10 3 E, eV 

Figure 6.1. Energy deposition rate as a function of electron energy. 



Figure 6.2. Relaxation time as a function of electron energy. 
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VH. CONTRACT REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


1. Product Assurance Program Plan. 

This effort is a research and development project. The hardware deliverable 
consists of a metal ingot, 3.5 cm diameter by 10 cm long, made from single crystal 
tungsten tantalum alloy which was fabricated under subcontract by the Scientific Research 
Center Istok/Scientific Production Organization Luch, in Podolsk, Russia. The 
specifications were prepared by the Project Engineer, Mr. Elliot Kennel. 

2. Preliminary Hazards Analysis and Operating and Support Hazard 
Analysis. 

The contract hardware deliverable consists of a metal ingot, 3.5 cm diameter by 10 
cm long, made from single crystal tungsten tantalum alloy which was fabricated under 
subcontract by the Scientific Research Center Istok/Scientific Production Organization 
Luch, in Podolsk, Russia. This material is chemically inert, non-flammable and does not 
pose any hazard to the environment or to safety. 

3. Failure Mode Effect and Criticality Analysis. 

As this effort is research and development, these criteria do not apply. 
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vm. CONCLUSION. 


Ultimately, the success of this effort will be evaluated according to whether the 
materials discussed herein result in a superior arcjet or not. Thus, we will have to await 
test results to determine the ultimate successs. However, there are several indicators 
which give good cause for optimism. 

Fabrication of tungsten alloy single crystals in the sizes required for fabrication of 
an arcjet anode has been shown to be feasible. Test data indicate that the material can be 
expected to be at least the equal of W-Re-HfC polycrystalline alloy in terms of its tensile 
properties, and possibly superior. 

We are also informed by NPO Luch that it is possible to use Russian technology to 
fabricate polycrystalline W-Re-HfC or other high strength alloys if desired. This is 
important because existing engines must rely on previously accumulated stocks of these 
materials, and a fabrication capability for future requirements is not assured. 

The carbon composite materials technology appears up to the task of fabricating 
arcjet anodes as an alternative. However, whereas some NIITP designs employ a rotating 
arc to achieve high cathode performance and lifetime (but which places additional 
requirements for high thermal diffusivity at the anode), similar achievements have been 
made by optimizing the cathode thermal design for US arcjet thrusters. Accordingly, the 
motivation for pursuing a high thermal diffusivity anode is not obvious for US designs, 
and NIITP has thus far not been successful in supplying a performance rationale. 

On the other hand, carbon materials may offer higher strength and creep resistance 
than refractory metal electrodes, which may be useful in its own right. Alternatively, if it 
is necessary to keep certain parts of the anode cool, the high thermal conductivity feature 
of carbon-carbon will represent enabling technology. 
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K0HT2AJCT No H-108 K 


Et7HXO-npOI9BOA^BOHHOe t>6x>CAHH#HHO " £LyH* j aB4JS[10ll|8aci[ VpZAlVeCKHN 

4mox no sucoxo^aTOiiL cnsy Poccuttcxoft neftcTaymag n«p «3 ojboo 

OTA«JiaHxa -* HTlt "Hotck", lucoHy«MO« b AA4^U6XmftU "Rpo^aBaq^c ogito& 
OTOP6HW, X ftM«pxx&HOKifl tcaoqHaquji • SPACE EXPLORATION ASSOCIATES - JLB- 
Jlfltooiaxofl JOpnnHHAOKXM JtXqpiC HO 3AXOHOqaT#JI *> CTBy flttOJOH, 30C0iiy«M&A B 
Aumtaftmav M lloKy7iaTM« k ,v / oaxju»^njra HaoToaxqxctt xohtpakt o uMxaojieAy . 

TTPSUMBT KOHTPttKTa. 

IlpoxaBeq HaroTOBMT m nociaanT noKynaTejuo ogHH o6pa3aq NOHOKpMO- 
TaiLfiHMGCKOro crmaBa W-Ta AHaxeTpoK 3,5 CM h 10 CM, Cl CIOKynaxe-rib 

on/iaTKT hx HaroTOB^GHMe m nocTasxy. 

CtiTiig o6*3aTejii»CTBa ctodoh, 

UM C# 

1 . 1 . UpOgaBClJ M3TOTOBMT B COOTBeTCTBHH C ripH/lOtteHMeM , JIB/1 ^nOi^ettC* 

HeoT’bfiM^GMofl nacTKo HacTOPnqoro KOH^paKTa,l o6pa3eu HOHOKpMCTWUiMqecKO- 
ro crmaBa W-Ta jxHaweTpoM 3,5 cm k a/ihhoCi lo cm* 1*2. nponaseu nccxaBMT 
noKynaremo ©amh ofipaaeq fiOHOKpucTaLOJumecKor© cnnaea W-Ta nepea 120 

gHeft c qaTU noflnHcaHHA KOHTpaKxa hq yc/ioBM*x 

1 . 3 floKynaTejib b TeneHHe 10 zjHeft npoBegeT npneMKy o6pa3qa H coofi- 
4 mt o posy/ibTaTax ITpogaBL^y. B cu ly^ae* ec/iH b TeneHMe oxoro cpoxa He 
nocrynHT KaxKX-/m6o cooOiqeHJHH ot nojtynaTeJM o ae$exxax , to oC5pa3eq H3 
W-Ta CHMTaeTCM npKUHTUM IlOKynaxa^ieM . pp^fz > • 

1 - 4 ♦ JToKynaTe-nb b tgmqhhc 10 c aai hi nociaBKH o6pa3qa K3 W-Ta 

ottaaTHT npogaBLiy nocxeiBKy o6paaqa • 

1.4. CpoKH nocTaBKM. gai'oft nocTaBKH o6pa3ixa CHHiaetcg qaTa aBna- 

:!CLlU»M^Mwn a aopuflUJ^ ijf 1 *««(«« m W s~, . 1 f 
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CTfcTfcCT 2 . flQHa KOWTDftKTa. 


nOPJIgOX B 3 &aMOpacqOTOB ♦ 


2.1. 


— — £ »•> . -Vi -WWW » V»aM«/1« 4 


12 * COG ^u^piapuii i~mA« 


~s\ , 

-^f ^R au ^a a - ofti ra-*>6p ag^q cocr a aura or 12 . OOO— jxojuiapoB -C tttftr 


2,2. B qeny bxohjtt CTowHOCTb H3rOTOB/iQHMii oCpaai^a, yncLKOBKH — — *■ 

MapKHpOBKM , TpaHCnopTMWX pacxoACB flo aaponopTo B r. . . . ^ir^CTpaxOBa- 
mhji rpy3a, onviaTa TaMo*eHHUX nonuiHK m tako^hhux yc^nyr *v r.MocKBC, 
GnJiATA TaKoiBHHMX noouiHH xi xnoSux APy rHX n7iaxex<cK b CELA Ha 

IloKynaTesie . 


2.3. UeHa TBepnax h h3mph€>hiw mb no^ii^T. 

2.4. BAHKQBCKMe pacxoAM ha ToppuropMM PoochAoko^ ^BAepaqHM Kecex 
IIponaBeij, ka TeppMTopnH CUIA - nonynaTejib . 

2.5. B CJl ykac 3aRepXKH ruraTexa noKynatarib on^aHHDaeT nenio D paa- 
wepe 0.05% OT cyKNU mixTOJica 3a Ka^AuA flOHb 3aAepxxw, ho hq Gojiee 5% or 
cyNMu nnaxeaca. 

2 #6. B CJiyxae saAep^Kw nociaBKH o6paaqa npoAaBqoM, HoKynaTeJlb 
HMfiCT upaBO y^epj^aTt 0.05% or cynszzi rw^T^a sa sa^iin a^h'd 

i 

ho He 6o/ieo 5% or cyMMti n^iaxe*a , 



CTftTbJ 3. yntKOBKa . HaPKWPOBKa . 


3.1. 06pa.saq aoajkch 6uTb ynaKOBan B rapy, ofiecneMHcaoiRyio ero cox- 

patfHOCTb npH TpaHCnOpTHpOBKO . 

3.2. MapxHpoBxa AoaxHa 6uTb BhinaruicHa HecMUBaeMOfl xpacKOfl Ha aH- 
rxiM A ckom sautce h HHeTb CJicayomyto HH^opMaijHio : 

CflonaHO B PocchAckoD VeAepaiiHH 

HsrOTOBHTOJlb 

AAP^C H3rOTOBKtejUl 

KoHTpaKT N 

BpyTTO 

Hotto 

TTyHKT Ha3Ha<ieHHfl 

Aap«c k HiHKeHOBaHHe rpyaonoflyiareiiJi 
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0 MQINM. PAGE B 
OF POOP fUMJW 


3 


B cuiynae hso 6 xoahmocth Tapa ftojixHa HMeTt crteunajii»Hyx> napK«poB- 
Ky: "Bepx" , "HH3 h , "He KaKTOB3lTl N , "OCTOpOXHO" . 

CTOTm 4. cgana ■ roitewKa tob«pb (gwimft) , 


\J 


ToBap ( H3fle/iwe ) cMKTaexcx nocTaD/ieHHUH npojjaDUOM h npHHKXhiK IToxy 
naTeJTOK : 

- a oTHonfiMKH KawacTBa - npn cootbotctbhh Tpc 6 oBaHMJiK / w^nojceMHu 
B npM/IOKBHHH, 

- B OTHOmeHMM kOJIMMeCTBa - B COOTBe TCTBllM C KCW 1 HMCCTDOM MeCT 
yKaaaHHMK * TOBapHo - xpawcnopTHOfl HaEcnaaHOft * 

riocjre OTrpyaKHt toBapa flpoflaBcq jcoo 6 maeT riOKynaxexio no T^exc 

> ‘ Va f 

( tfcaxcy ) 06 era oTrpynKP b TeweHne^j^ac sneP. c yKftssimcK Kcxspa pe£c& 

flaru orrpyaKK. 

CTaTb« 5, OiuraTa, 


OnnaTa TOBapa ,nocTaB.n*eMoro no naKHOhy KOHTpaKry AOA^Ha 

6wTb npoHSBe^dua noKynare/reK, Ha cner npoflaana. Beneficiary: Research 
Centre "Currant Sources” (ISTOK) Podolsk, Russia , Account # 07003021/211 
Bank Of the beneficiary: Uni combank „ Moscow, CHIPS UID 319546 

(Unicombank (Podolsk): Komsomolskaya st. ,46, Tel* 137-97-71) 

Via: Account # 04-095-713 with the Bankers Trust Company, 
po BOX 318 Church street Station, New York, 1008. 

Tel : (212) 250-25-00 

Contact person: Virginia Rose, in Money Transfer Department. 


CTaTBfl 6. KoHdmneMrraavibKOCTi,. 

6.1. Be* KH<t>opKauH* no KOHCTpyiajMH TexKonorHH HaroxoBneHn*# ycno- 
Bhft oKcnjryaTauMM k npunoMCHH s\ , nepeAaHHax riponaBijy b paMKax HacTOSiqerc 
KOHTpaKTa, flojutHd paccMarpraaTbc* Kax Ko^iieHUHaabKax . npoflaseq 06*- 
3 yeTC* npHH*Tb nepw x coxpaHSHHio yxaoaHHoft HH<J>opMaqw h we nepeaaBar* 
ee TpeTbeii CTopOHG . DTK o 6 * 3 aTeJIbCXBa He OTHOCHTCH K MHlfcopKaqKK M 5 
OTKpUTWX HCTOMHHKOB • 

6.2. npoflaBGii ofiffaaw cB*saTb xpexbio cTopoHy, ynacTBynmyD no neo6*- 


PAGE m 
<* WHJTf 
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XOAhmoctm b H 3 roToaneRHH hah npoBQpxc 06 paaua no KacToHaieny KoHTpaKTy r 
o6jmaT«jibC!TBaKH r ynoMHKyTtlMK 2 ctcH rJia se. 


CTHTH 7. r <P>HTW . 

7*1. rapaHTHfl npo^aBMa Ha cootbctctbho Tpc6oBaHMsn k ofipaai^, wa- 
jioxeuui4M B JIpKJXoxeHHM, floftcTByet © TeMeuMe 12 KectfqeB, chhtblh c flaTH 
llOCTaBKH • 

7.2. ECiiM b TenaHHe rapaHTHftHoro cpoxa oCpaaeu oxfiUKftTCK He 

COOTB€TCTByjomMK cneqM(J)MKauHu ( IlpoAaBeq aaMeHHTb nefcex T«oe H3^e- 

JlHe 3a CBOP C46T B TGMQHH9 10 paSoHMX A He ft • 

7.3. no npoot.Be npoAaBqa h aa ero cmgt noKynaTC/ii. Acurttew BepnyTb 
A9(texT«oe H3A^^e npoflasuy . 

7.4. rapaHTHW He pacnpoCTpaH*»TC« Ha norepH, cnnoaimue c Hebpea- 
HUM ofipameHHeM . HGnpaBHJibHUR xpawoHHeM , HcnoilbDODJiHHeM He no hA3Hah6HHK) • 

CTan^H 8 . ijdKjmggg . 

8.1. npeTenaMx, xacaiotuMean xawecTBa TOBapa (hs ag/ihh) tioryx 
But b npeAtffBJiewH IlOKynaTeneM npoflasqy TO/ibKo^ ecviH xaMecxso Touapa 
(H3AejiH*i) we cooTBeTCTByex xpeBoBaHHflx k Heny, oroDopeHHUH HacTonmwH 
XOHTpaKTOM. 

8.2. np^TeH3HH, xacawc;necfl KO/IWHCCTBa, MOryT 6blTb npefl-b^BilGHU 
noKynaTejreM npoflaBijy xcwilko b c/iynae oBnapy^eHnx ne^ocxaMH BHyxpn 
$HpMeHKOft ynaKOBXH MarOTOBUTOJIH, He HOCXUjeft CJieAOB BCKptlTHH • 

B . 3 . T^crc pc AC; a Svla r aoTOi* nnCbne«Ku nyxew cocraBJieHMH 

aKxa y^acxKH npuACTaBHTejiM ripc>H aR M a m/im , no cor^acoBanmo c npoflaB* 

UOK/ npeACTaaHTaaii HeftTpanbnoro xoHTpo/mpyiomero opraHa crpa.HU [loxyna- 
T&fLR m 

8.4. IloKynaTejib hksot npaBo npefi-bHBHXb npeTeHami npoA^BLiy b ox- 
HODlQHHH KaneCTW B TOHeHHe 10 AHe(^ C flaTU nOQTaBKM, 

no MCHeweHMt* BymeyKa 3 aHHoro cpona npeTeH3tiH «e npHHHMaiOTCB . 

8 . 5 . np€TCH5KH CAOAyeT HanpaBHTb aaKA^HUH nHCbHOrt, c nptL/ioxceHHCN 
Bcex hoo6xoakmmx AOKyn^HTOB noATBepacAanuiHX npunaraenyio npcTeH3Ho. 

BumeyxaBaKHOQ nwcbKo aoahcho co^pixaTh aTpnByra: KOMCp 
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KOKTpaKTA n flaTy ornpaBKM flOKyneHTOB, fxnry npnCbiTHX n MHcneKTwpoMHH^ 
TOB&pa ( HDflGJIH n ) * KOTlHq^CtBO TOBapl (H3flQilHJl) # B HCM KOHKpttTHO Bfcipa~ 

xaexcx np^ToH3H5i. nponaBeu hkmt npaao oaw Ha koct« npoBepwTb o6ochc>- 
B&HHOCTh npe^tHByuieMoft rrpeTeHSUH. 

Ctbtbh 9 . Popc-MaaropHMe o6oTrojiT6jtfcoTiia« 

9.1. CTOpOHbl DCBO60)ICAai0TC^ OT OTBOTCTBGHHOCTH 3a HSCTHHHoe H/1M 
naJiHOO HeBunoiiHeHH© o6ii3aTCuaLCTB no HacTOJiajeMy KOHTpaxry, earm oho 
ABMJXOC h CJieACTBHeN HenpQOflOJIMKOft CH/1U (CTHXHAHbie 6eflCTBMH / BOeHHhie 
A^ftCTBHJl * 3a6acTOBXM, peujeHHS npauHTO/ibCTBeHiiux opraHOB h t. a-)# Ka 
KOTopue ctopohu He mottih noBJiMATb paoyHHUMM Mepami. 

9.2. CTopoHa, nnx xoTopoft coana-nacb H6BoaMo*HocTb wcnoyiHeHHH 

o6x3XTeJikCTB no KOHTpax Ty m o6fT3AHa hchd^ghho (ho He no3ie 5 AHefl} 

HH(J)opMwpoBATb npyryn CTopoay o Hacryn/iOttHH odcxo^TeiibCTB HenpeoRoyiH- 
MOft CM4W. npn 3TOK , CJpOKH HCnOJIHeHH^ o6B3aTeJIbCTB no KOHTpaX Ty OTOfl- 

BHraiOTCff copa3M6pHo BpeMeHH, b TeneHHe KOToporo fleftcTBoea/iM mwe 
oCoTOXTe^ibCTBa . 

9.3. AoK&aaTejibCTBOM HajiHHHX takkx o5cTOHTejibCTB OyayT CBH fle- 
TttJlbCTBA COOTB6TCTByiOB)MX TOprOBUX naJiaT O 6CHX CTOpOH . 

9.4. Ecjih dth oScro^TC^bCTBa 6yAy^ a^htbch 6ojiee 6 necxijeB, to 
K aacftAH cTopoHa HKOGT npaBO pacroprHyTb HacTo^mwfi xoHTpaxT, w, B otom 
C jiynae, hh oAHa H3 cropon He Bixpa»e xpe6oaaTb ot flpyroft cropoHW bo3- 
m«m}« nnA KfiKHX-iiHuu yPMTKUU, 


B cjry«iaa bo^hhkhodchiu] KOA^y cxopowaHH cnopoB h/kjim pa3Horjiacwft 
BHe HJ1H B CBW3H C AeftCTBHtfKH HdCTOHUiero KOHTpaKTd, CTOpOHU npeAnpKWyT 
ace BosMoxcKoe jjjlr paopomoHHH hx ny tch neperosopoB. 

Ecjih cropoHN He npnxiyT x yperyjiHpoBaHHio cnopoB h/h/ih pa3norjiacnft 
katoaok neperoBopoB, 3 th cnopu w/k>jh pa3HorjiacH*r AO/iacHbi 6wTb 6ea Ka- 
khx-jih6o o6paiAGHHA b cyn nepegaHhi nnx pacchoTpeHHJi b Ap6nTpa*, pacno- 
/ioAeHKufl b r. CTOKroiibMe , Oleeunn . 

ra b ctso Gy^eT dccthcl cjieAy»mKH oopa3ox: 
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cropoua HaxepeBai3ma.RC.R o6paTHTbCH b Ap6nTpaJtc, yceflouHTb 

nncbKeHHo APyryc Q cbohx aoActbhax , ynanao 0.H«0* CDoero apfiMrpa (xq- 
TOpfciM Mo*eT 6 utb rpajKAaHHH mo6ofi cTpaHu) f aro anpec, cyxb Ae^ia, a 
Tascico KOMep h Aaxy ororo KOHTpaxTa . 

no noJiyxBHHH DTOro nHCbMa-ya^aoitneHH/i Apyran axopona aojekha b 
TfiMflHMe .10 AHe* H»2EATb csccrc TpCL ( KGTGpbtfi hOjfcoT 6«Tt> rpOJKAaHMH 

JII060A CTpaKti) M COo6iHHTb nepooft cropoHe B nncbHCHHOK «ro V.K.O. 

h aflpec. 

Ecjim CTopoHe^ o6paTMBmeftcH b Ap6HTpa*<, He yflaercx Ka3saTb ap6nT- 
pa B yK&SBHHfalft CpOK # TO B 3TOM CJiy^AO ap^HTp (KOTOpUK MOHCeT 6 blTb 
rpaxoxaKHH ji fc>6oft crpawu) Haaua^aoTCB npeawAeHTOM ToprosoR ntuiaTU 
r.CTOKra/iMia / WseLiKii, b t^kchh© 30 AKefl noe/ie npocb6w CTOponbi, o6pa- 


THouicnCii B ApOMTpa* . 

HasHaxeuuuA ap6nxp ko*€t 6 uti> oxK-noHeir cxopoHawH yMacTHHXaaM 

AT^HTpajKa . Abos ap6isTpon Kcryr K^^Baib Tp^Tbero aponTpa ( Koiopuh xoxeT 
fisjTi- rp»*rr«wwsr «*>5o® } = :c f :c::::c 30 ncc^e hx KajHaMc nw > 1 . 

Ecjih ap6nTpaM ua ypaoTCR npwftTM x eor/ianreHHjo e OTKose.MKH kshaw- 
Aarypbi Tperboro apSwTpa, nocJieARHH no npocb6e cTopoH HaaKanaeTCX npe- 
3 MAC*htok roproDOft na-rtaTH r. CtoKrcwibMa, HIbcuhh , Ha3Ha4eHHUfl ap6nTp He 

MO*6? 6blTl> OTKyiOHQH CTOpOHaMM. 

Poujchho ApftwrpaJica npuKHMaetcn Gojib mhhcxboh rcuiocoK ap6HTpos ua 
ocHOBe h b paxxax MaTBpHOJioa Hacroniitero KoHTpaxm. 

PemcHHe ji&simho 6wib MOTHDMpoBahHuri m xpoxe roro coflep^aTb y K a 3 a - 
HHfl KAX A<WIKHH 6 HT b nOfl^eHbl HGXAy CTOpOHaMK paCXOAbl^ CBS3&HHhJe C HX 

o6pameHHen b Ap6wTpa*. 

PfilOAHHe Ap 6 HTpa^iUoro Cyfla A°^*HO CfalTb BblH 6 CeKO no B03MOJKHOCTH b 

towkh^ 6 MeoAqoB c JX^Tbk Ha*cayja oaceaaHH* Ap6MTpa*Horo Cyaa, jxojimho 

fiUTb OKOH^&TeilbhUM K o6«3aTe71bHbl« K HCnc/lHGHWC f\JVl 060 MX CTOpOH . 

Otkocghhji CTopoH , KoTopue He orocopeHu hjih we nanHocTbio oroBopeHU 
HaCTOflflHK KOHTpaKTOM, flO^JKHU peryyiHpOBaTbCH npHHHTWMH HOpnaMH 




!lXy^CCT2«anwi v/ u|iaxxx • 


npuKGHeHHG npasMii xoHip/iHKTa no aaxoHy McKiBoseHo. 
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CTaT>* 11. Itpcunt* yejpBHa. • 

11.1. IlOKynaTe-nb rapatmipyax coxpaneHHe npas co6cTBeHHOCt« Jlpo- 
AaBiia Ha KaxepMa/i o6paaqa h ToxHo/ior^uo ero HoroTOBJieHKH, a T&Kxe h& 
AD6yu Mui&opK&UHio nepoMaBaeMyc noxynaTejio h onpe«ejiHeKyio npoAaoqoi* KaK 
xoHitJHABHUHa-abHyx) .Hu o^Ha hq ctopoh BnpaB* nepe^aBaTb qboh npasa h 
o6si3aTeJibCTBa # npeAycHOTpeHHLie HacrojrmHK KoHxpaKTOM, TpeTbMn 7iML(aM, 3a 
HCKJlIOMeKMeM OAKOKHUX npauonpHeHHHKOB CTOpOH / fi€3 nnCbH8HHOrO COrJiacMH 

Apyrofl: ctopohu. 

11 . 2 . HacTOjrmKft KOHTpaKT BCTynaeT b cmiy c MoneKTa noflnwcaHH« ero 

CTOpOHaXM H A^ftCTByeT flO nO/lHOro BWnOJIHeHHA o6BOaTC^bCTB CTOpOhaMM • 
Ho COr^ameHHD CTopow kohtpakt ko*gt 6utl npoaoHrupouan . 

11 . 3 . HeftCTBWe K OHTpaKTa MO)KOT 6 UTb npOKpau^eHO B OflHOCTOpOHHeK 
nopHAKe AoepoHKO b cjiyMae KCBunoyiHo hkj^ oahoA Ha ctopoh cbohx 06 x 3 a- 
TeiibCTB b reMeHHe 3 Kec^cB. npw qtoh, BHHOBHax CTOpona o6H3aHa bo 3 - 
MecTHTb Apyroft cTopoHe yfiwTKH. non y 6 uTxaHM noKHtiajoTCj* tojilko npanue 
pacxoAW^ KocBeHHUfi y 6 wTKH h ynyujaHHAH aurora bo3mcihchh» we nozyieJtaT, 

11.4. noc/lo noflruicaHMJj HacTOamero KOKTpaKTa see ccbinKH Ha HHeBmne 
HecTO paneo neperoBopu u nepenwexy CHKxeuoToi HefleftcTBHTeAbHMMU . 

11.5. Bee kqmcuqhhji h Aono/iHCllM# k HacTOBmeMy KOKTpax Ty 6yfl yx 
s iiieio gwi/ , ccjih ohm coBepmeHH b nHCbMeHHOH (popKe H noftnMcaHLi ynoyiHO- 
KOHeHBUHM npGflCTaBWTeJIAKM CTOpOH * 

11 .6 .HaGTO*mnft KOHTpaKT COCTaBJIQH D 2-X DK 3 eMIlil»pax Ha pyCCKOM K 
aurjiHAoKOK *3UKax no oAHOKy 3K3eHruiHpy a/ih Kaamofl CTopoKH, npuneM BCe 

3K3eiCIUlS[pM HK0K3T OHHKaKOByiO cuny . 

11-7. HaOTO AIUkA KOHTpaKT BN6GT6 C npKilOJKeHM^MM conftn*UT 



CoBepmeHo b r. Mock B e PoccHAexafl veA^p&Linx 

KoHTpaxx BCTynaoT b cmiy c Aaxu ero noAnwcaHiiH . 
" " 199 r. 


1993r ♦ 
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Contract No. N-10S K 


The scientific-production association "Luch." being a legal 
entity according to the legislature of the Russian Federation, 
operating through its division - NTTs "Istok," henceforth named 
the “Seller," on the one hand, and the American association 
"Space Exploration Associates," being a legal entity according to 
the legislature of Japan, henceforth named the "Buyer," have 
entered into the said contract as described below. 

Objective of the contract . 

The Seller will fabricate and deliver to the Buyer a single 
specimen of a W-Ta monocrystal 1 ic alloy, 3.5 cm in diameter and 
10 cm long, and the Buyer will pay for its fabrication and deliv- 
ery. 


Article 1. Obligations of the parties. 

1.1. The Seller will fabricate in accordance with the Appen- 

dix, which is an inseparable part of said contract, one specimen 
of a monocrystall i c W-Ta alloy, 3.5 cm in diameter and 10 cm 
long. The Seller will deliver to the Buyer one specimen of the 
monocrystal 1 i c W-Ta alloy within 120 days from the date of con- 
tract signature on the terms 

1.3. The Buyer will within 10 days conduct an examination of 
the specimen and inform the Seller of the results. In the event 
that in the course of this time period no communication is re- 
ceived from the Buyer regarding defects, the W-Ta specimen will 
be considered as accepted by the Buyer. 

1.4. The Buyer will within 10 days from the receipt of the 
W-Ta specimen pay the Seller for the delivery of the specimen. 

1.4. Delivery date. The specimen delivery date will be 
considered as the date of the aviation bill of lading at the 
airport in the city of 

Article 2. Contract cost, sequence of interrelated calculations. 

2.1. The total cost of the contract is US $12,000. 

The cost of a single specimen is US $12,000. 

2.2. The cost includes the cost of fabricating the specimen, 
packing, labeling, expenses for transportation to the airport in 
the city of . . . ., insurance charges, payment of customs duties 
and customs services in Moscow. Payment of customs duties and 
other payments In the USA are the Buyer's responsibility. 

2.3. The cost is firm and not subject to change. 

2.4. Bank expenses in the territory of the Russian Federa- 
tion are born by the Seller, in US territory - by the Buyer. 

2.5. In the event of a delay in payment, the Buyer will 
incur a cost of 0.05% of the payment sum for each day of delay, 
but not more than 5% of the payment sum. 

2.6. In the event of a delay in receipt of the specimen by 
the Seller, the Buyer has the right to deduct 0.05% from the 
payment sum for each day of delay, but not more than 5% of the 
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payment sum. 


Article 3. Packing and labeling. 

3.1. The specimen must be packed In a packing that will 
protect it during transportation. 

3.2. Labeling must be done with Indelible dye in English and 
contain the following information: 

Hade in the Russian Federation 
Manufacturer 
Address of manufacturer 
Contract No. 

Gross weight 
Net weight 
Destination point 

Address and name of freight recipient 

If necessary, the package should have special markings: 
"top," "bottom," "do not tilt," "handle with care." 

Article A. Surrender and acceptance of merchandise (manufactured 
i tern) . 


The merchandise (manufactured item) is considered delivered 
by the Seller and accepted by the Buyer: 

- in regard to quality - when in compliance with the Re- 
quirements as set forth in the Appendix, 

- in regard to quantity - when in accordance with the quant- 
ity indicated on the merchandise transportation manifest. 

After dispatch of the merchandise, the Seller will inform 
the Buyer via telex (fax) of its dispatch within the third day 
with specification of the dispatch route number. 

Article 5. Payment. 


Payment for the merchandise (manufactured item), supplied in 
accordance with said contract, must be made by the Buyer to the 
Seller's account. Beneficiary: Research Centre "Current Sources" 
(ISTOK), Podolsk, Russia, Account # 07003021/211. 

Bank of the beneficiary: Unicombank, Moscow, CHIPS UID 319546 
(Unicombank Podolsk: Komosmol s kaya st. 46, Tel: 137-97-71). 

Via: Account # 04-095-713 with Bankers Trust Company, 

P0 Box 318 Church Street Station, New York, 1008. 

Tel : (212) 250-2500 

Contact person: Virginia Rose, in Money Transfer Department. 

Article 6. Confidentiality. 

6.1. All information on fabrication design technology, 
conditions of exploitation and application disclosed by the 
Seller within the framework of the said contract must be consid- 
ered as proprietary. The Seller is obligated to take measures to 
protect the indicated information and not transmit it to a third 
party. These obligations do not pertain to information from open 
sources . 
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6.2. The Seller is obligated to bind a third party, which 
participates by necessity In the fabrication or In the examina- 
tion of the specimen in accordance with the said contract, to the 
obligations mentioned in this Article. 

Article 7. Warranties. 


7.1. The Seller's warranty on the pertinent specimen re- 
quirements as stated in the Appendix will be in effect for 12 
months from the delivery date. 

7.2. If In the course of the warranty period the specimen is 
not found to be within specifications, the Seller is obligated to 
replace the defective part at his own expense within 10 working 
days . 

7.3. At the Seller's request and at his expense the Buyer 
must return the defective part to the Seller. 

7.4. The warranties do not extend to losses associated with 
carelessness, incorrect storage, unintended uses. 

Article 8. Complaints. 

8.1. Claims regarding the quality of the merchandise (manu- 
factured part) can be presented by the Buyer to the Seller only 
if the quality of the merchandise (manufactured part) does not 
satisfy the requirements as stipulated in the said contract. 

8.2. Claims regarding quantity can be presented by the Buyer 
to the Seller only in the event of the discovery of a shortage 
inside the manufacturer's package and with the package showing no 
evidence of previously having been opened. 

8.3. These kinds of claims are to be in writing by drawing 
up a statement with the participation of a Seller's represen- 
tative, or with the consent of the Seller, a representative of a 
neutral inspection organ in the Buyer's country. 

8.4. The Buyer has the right to present claims to the Seller 
relative to quality within 10 days following the date of receipt. 
Claims will not be accepted after the expiration of the above 
stated time period. 

8.5. Claims must be forwarded by registered letter with the 
inclusion of all necessary documentation to substantiate the 
enclosed claim. 

The above mentioned letter must contain the following attributes: 
contract number and transmission date of documentation, date of 
arrival and inspection of the merchandise (manufactured part), 
quantity of merchandise (manufactured part), the specifics of the 
claim. The Seller has the right to do an on the spot check of the 
particulars of the claim presented. 

Article 9. Force ma.ieure ci rcumstances . 


9.1. The parties are relieved of responsibilities for par- 
tial or complete non-fulfillment of the terms of the said con- 
tract if due to Insuperable forces (natural calamities, the 
effects of war, sabotage, decisions of governmental bodies, 
etc.), which the parties are unable to influence by reasonable 
means . 
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9.2. A party finding it impossible to discharge the respon- 
sibilities in accordance with the contract is obligated imme- 
diately (but no later than 5 days) to Inform the other party of 
the advent of an insuperable force. Thereupon, the period of 
fulfillment of the contract responsibilities will be extended for 
a time proportional to the duration of such an insuperable force. 

9.3. Proof of the existence of such circumstances will be 
attested to by appropriate chambers of commerce of both parties. 

9.4. If these circumstances will last longer than 6 months, 
then each party has the right to cancel the said contract, and, 
in this case, neither of the parties has the right to demand any 
loss compensation from the other party. 

Article 10. Arbitration. 


In the event of disputes between the parties and/or discord 
beyond or in connection with the said contract, the parties will 
do everything possible to resolve them through negotiations. 

If the parties fail to settle disputes and/or discords 
through negotiation, these disputes and/or discords must be 
submitted without any legal appeal for arbitration in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

The trial will be conducted in the following manner: 

the party intending to turn to arbitration should notify the 
other in writing of his action by indicating the name of the 
arbitrator (who can be a citizen of any country), his address, 
date of action, and also the number and date of the said con- 
tract . 

Upon receipt of this written notification the other party 
should within 30 days designate his arbitrator (who can be a 
citizen of any country) and inform the first party in letter form 
of his name and address. 

If a party, having turned to arbitration, does not succeed 
in designating an arbitrator within the designated time period, 
then in this case the arbitrator (who can be a citizen of any 
country) will be designated by the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Stockholm, Sweden, during the 30 days following the 
request by the parties that are turning to Arbitration. 

The designated arbitrator cannot be declined by the parties 
participating in Arbitration. The two arbitrators can designate a 
third arbitrator (who can be a citizen of any country) in the 
course of 30 days after their appointment. 

If the arbitrators do not succeed in coming to agreement 
regarding the candidature of the third arbitrator, the latter is, 
by request of the parties, designated by the Chamber of Commerce 
in Stockholm, Sweden. The designated arbitrator cannot be de- 
clined by the parties. 

The Arbitration decision is my majority vote of the arbitra- 
tors based on and within the framework of the materials of the 
said contract. 

The decision must be justified and in addition contain 
Instructions as to how the expenses associated with the Arbitra- 
tion are to be divided between the parties. 

The decision of the Arbitration Court must be rendered as 
far aS possible Within 6 ffiuntnS f ruTii the date the Arbitration 
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Court is seated. It should be final and obligatory for implemen- 
tation by both parties. 

The relationship of the party which is not stipulated or not 
entirely stipulated by the said contract should be governed by 
established common Swedish property law. 

The application of the rule of conflict is in accordance 
with exclusivity law. 

Article 11. Other conditions. 

11.1. The Buyer guarantees the preservation of the property 
rights of the Seller to the specimen material and its fabrication 
technology, and also to any information transmitted to the Buyer 
and determined by the Seller to be proprietary. Neither of the 
parties has the right to turn over its rights and responsibili- 
ties as stipulated in the said contract to a third party, with 
the exception of legal representatives of the parties, without 
written agreement between both parties. 

11.2. The said contract enters into force at the instant it 
is signed by the parties and remains in effect until the respon- 
sibilities of the parties are carried out. Contract extension 
can be made by agreement between the parties. 

11.3. The operation of the contract can be terminated uni- 
laterally ahead of schedule in the event one of the parties fails 
to discharge its repsonsi bi 1 i ti es for a period of 3 months. In 
this event, the party at fault is obligated to recompense the 
other party for losses. Only actual expenses are considered as 
losses, there is no liability for indirect losses and loss of 
profit. 

11.4. Upon signing of the said contract all references to 
previous negotiations and correspondence are considered null and 
voi d . 

11.5. All changes and additions to the said contract will be 
in force if they are accomplished in written form and undersigned 
by the authorized representatives of the parties. 

11.6. The said contract is drawn up in duplicate in the 
Russian and English languages with one copy to each party, each 
copy having equal validity. 

11.7. The said contract together with the Appendix contain 9 
pages. 

Accomplished in Moscow, the Russian Federation, 1993. 

The contract becomes effective on the date of signing. 

199 . 


Page 8 lists the Legal Addresses of the Parties and is self- 
expl anatory . 

The Russian signer on behalf of NTTs “ISTOK" and Nil NPO "Luch" 
is Yu. V. Nikolayev. 
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APPENDIX 


TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS 
on the monocrystal 1 i c specimen 
of W-Ta al 1 oy 

1. Content in the alloy of the alloying component Ta: 1.5 ± 0.2 % 
by wt. 

2. Possible orientation of the monocrystal: <110>. The allowable 

deviation from the axis of orientation is up to 5°. 


3. The content of basic impurities in the alloy does not exceed: 
(in % by wt.) 

Material CON Me 


W-Ta 


10" 2 ~1 


10 -3 ~1 


10 ' 


' 1*10 


-1 


4. The allowable angle of mutual disorientation of the subgrain 
is up to 4°. 

5. Deviation in specimen dimensions : diameter - 3.5 ± 0.1 cm 

length - 10.0 ± 0.2 cm 
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